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Prophetarum Vitae Fabulosae Indices Apostolorum Discipu- 
lorumque Domini Dorotheo, Epiphanio, Hippolyto Aliis- 
que Vindicata. Edidit Thbodoeus Sohbemann. Leipzig: 
Teubner, 1907. Pp. lxxi+255. M. 5.60. 

The two parts of this work, the lives of the prophets and the cata- 
logues of the apostles and disciples, though otherwise unconnected, are 
published together here only because they are either handed down under 
the names of the same authors, or are found together in the same manu- 
scripts. Both, moreover, had their home in Syria. 

Schermann thinks that the source of the fabulous lives of the prophets 
was a Greek document — a translation perhaps of a Hebrew original — 
written by a Jew some time between 150 b. c. and 150 a. d. and contain- 
ing only biographical and legendary statements. Afterward Christian 
authors added Messianic prophecies similar to the Christian interpolations 
in the Lives of the Twelve Patriarchs. Of the six recensions of the 
Greek text which he distinguishes, the oldest is an anonymous work 
derived ultimately from Origen. Next comes the text of Dorotheus, pres- 
byter of Antioch (290 a. d.), not the bishop of Tyre, in which the Messianic 
prophecies being put first as prefaces in the case of the minor prophets 
leave the lives that follow free from Christian additions, and so in this 
text alone is preserved " the pure biographical form of the original." It 
remains to mention two closely related recensions of the pseudo-Epipha- 
nius of the sixth century, then the so-called scholia-recension of the 
same age, and finally one preserved in the Greek menologies and synaxa- 
ria, not published here because it is a mixture of the others. 

The second part of the book contains (1) the legendary catalogues of 
the apostles, showing where they preached, how they died and where 
they lie buried, and (2) the lists of the seventy disciples. They are 
handed down to us in two groups of texts, Syriac and Greek, from a com- 
mon Syriac source. The Greek recensions date from the sixth to the 
twelfth century, the oldest having been discovered by Schermann in the 
Vatican. Others are falsely ascribed to Epiphanius, Dorotheus, Hip- 
polytus, and Symeon Logothetes. The whole subject is fully and satis- 
factorily discussed by our author in his recent work Propheten- und 
Apostellegenden in volume 31 of Harnack's Texte und Untersuchungen. 

Charles W. Peppler 
Emoky College 



T. Luceeti Caei. De rerum natura. Edited by William 
Augustus Meebill. American Book Company. Pp. 806. 

Editors and teachers of Lucretius will always emphasize that aspect 
of the De rerum natura, philological, literary, or philosophical, that inter- 
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ests them most. A glance at Professor Merrill's edition shows that he is 
more interested in the accumulation of philological detail than in illumi- 
nating literary criticism or the study of the relation of the poet's thought 
to his sources. This once noted, it is the part of fair criticism to judge 
the book by what it does rather than by what it does not offer. While 
serviceable in the class-room, it will be especially useful for consultation 
by the more advanced students of the seminar of which it is evidently 
a product. It is very full and conscientious in the citation of the 
" literature " and presents an enormous amount of statistical observation of 
Lucretian usage from papers published and unpublished. The structure 
of the hexameter in particular has been closely studied, and many inter- 
esting details are noted. There is, perhaps, a tendency to schoolmaster 
the poet, and some noble if rugged lines are censured because they do 
not conform to Virgilian or Ovidian norms. Questions of text criticism 
are not relegated to an appendix, but abundantly treated in the exegeti- 
cal notes. There are some misprints: notably Enoanda for Oenoanda 
passim. The 56 pages of introduction discuss the usual topics with 
copious footnotes and references to the literature. 

It is impossible to enter upon this detail here, and the mere expres- 
sion of occasional dissent would be useless. Even when we cannot 
accept Professor Merrill's interpretations he usually spreads before us the 
material for a dissenting opinion. The essential references to the Greek 
philosophic sources as indicated by Munro, Woltjer, and Giussani are 
generally given, if sometimes in a somewhat perfunctory fashion. But in 
a work of so much labor we might perhaps look for more illustration 
from the Greek than we find. To take a few instances at random: the use 
of fundere (1. 351, etc.) recalls Empedocles' x«t' tOv&x fivpla dv-irriov, quo 
referentes (1. 424, etc.) is Epicurus' i<p' o avd£op*v (D. L. x. 38) or his 
am<pepovra. (x. 63); adhibere (1. 828, etc.) is irpoo-<pip€o-$<u (D. L. x. 54); 
latrare (2. 17) is fioav; nil agere tot corpora materiai (2. 1057) suggests 
apyr/v v\.r)v; limus and faex (5. 496, 497) attempt to reproduce the Greek 
l\vs and wroo-Ta.6ti.ri; quasi conspurcare (6. 22) is probably pv-n-aivuv, the 
unique use of penetrabat eos (5. 1262) may be " vulgar Latin," but it looks 
like an attempt to render elo-rjei or d<rrj\$ev avrov? or an equivalent ; stili- 
cidi casus lapidem cavat (1. 313) suggests Choerilus fr. 9 irerprjv koiWvci 
and other Greek parallel?; the point in 1. 465 cum dicunt esse would be 
made more clear by citation of Plato Tim. 38 A-B and Plutarch Moral. 
1116 B; at 1. 830 it should be noted that Plato Protag. 329 D nearly if 
not quite proves that o/ioiojuep^s and all its paronyms are later than Plato; 
1. 446, 447 should be glossed by ovt' olo-Orrrbv ovtc vorrrov, montivagae ferai 
1. 404 may be illustrated by 6fjp' optijiar-qv (Soph. Phil. 955) and similar 
expressions; dias in luminis oras when used of birth recalls Pindar's 
Oarrrav h aXyXav in a like connection (Nem. 1. 35); the use of corpora 
deponunt for se 1. 258 is paralleled by Pindar's use of Si/ms (0. 1. 20). 
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Fortuna gubernans (5. 107) has many Greek parallels from Menander to 
Anth. Pal. x. 65. 

These suggestions are offered with no captious intention. Professor 
Merrill has packed his 800 pages with information, and it only remains to 
thank him for what he has given us. 

Paul Shorey 



L. Annaei Senecae opera quae supersunt. Volumen II. L. Annaei 
Senecae Naturalium Quaestionum libros viii edidit Alfred 
Geecke. Lipsiae: in aedibus B. Gr. Teubneri, 1907. Pp. 
xlvi+278. M. 3.60. 

While a new critical edition of all the prose writings of the philoso- 
pher Seneca was greatly needed, this was conspicuously true of the 
Naturales Quaestiones on account of the extreme corruption of the text. 
The edition by Gercke should be welcomed as a valuable aid in the study 
of one of the interesting chapters in the history of science. The chief 
value of this edition lies in the information which the preface and the 
critical apparatus give concerning the manuscripts. 

After treating briefly of the time of composition and the division of 
the work, the editor discusses the order of the eight books. Definite 
references of Seneca to the order in which different parts of the subject 
are presented make it probable that Book iii was written before iva, 
ivfe before ii, v before vi, vii before i. The attempt, however, to 
show that the order of the whole was iii, iva; ivfe, ii, v, vi; vii, i, 
is far from convincing. It is maintained as certain — and this is the 
corner-stone of the argument — that the preface of Book iii was the 
introduction to the whole work. And yet the words of Seneca, if properly 
interpreted, are just as appropriate an introduction to the third book as 
to the first. The fundamenta of which he speaks refer to his whole 
work and not to the first part of it. This preface has also been misin- 
terpreted by being put in part into the mouth of Lucilius. The view 
that 6, 8, 3 and 2, 59, 5 were written after iva, and that 1, 2, 3 was 
written after 2, 26, 9, and i praef. 13 after 2, 45, 3, rests upon a strained 
interpretation of the passages compared. In 2, 1, 4, Seneca is speaking 
of the parts of physical science in general, not of the parts of his own 
work. The editor, however, is so certain of the correctness of his views 
that he is not satisfied with presenting them in the preface but renumbers 
the books in the text. The order of the books is again discussed in the 
section on their subscriptions and publication, the change from the 
original order to the present one being ascribed to Seneca himself. But 
if this is the order in which the author wished the books published, what 
propriety is there in renumbering them in their published form? 

The remainder of the preface is devoted to the history of the work 



